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EigUh Meeting, Monday, March 8th, 1858. 
Sir KODERICK I. MURCHISON, President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — Lord Keane and Captain Sidney Webb, Mr. T. W. 
Atkinson and Mr. Nathaniel Bridges, were presented upon their election. 

Elections. — Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart. ; the Rev. J. W. Hammond; 
the Rev. G. R. Lowden; Lord Radstock; Captain John Walker, Her 
Majesty's 61st Foot ; Dr. G. Webster; and George Arbuthnot ; Augustus F. 
and John W. Birch ; W. Fowell Buxton ; Hugh C. E. Childers ; Charles 
H. Dickson (Her Majesty's Consul at Sukumkale) ; William Lockhart 
(of China) ; William Longman ; J. W. Towson ; Alexander Trotter ; 
Arthur Vardon ; and Robert F. Williams, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 

Exhibitions. — A number of Inscriptions, copied by Mr. Cyril 
Graham, and a Japanese hat from the town of Hakodadi, presented 
by Lieutenant Gilmore, R.N., f.r.g.s., were exhibited at the Meeting. 

Announcements. — The Chairman stated that he had received a 
letter that morning from Dr. Livingstone, from Birkenhead, who 
was in momentary expectation of starting, thanking all his kind 
friends who welcomed him at the dinner. 

The first Paper read was : — 

1. Explorations in the Desert East of the Haurdn, the ancient Land of 
Bashan. By Cyril C. Graham, Esq., f.r.g.s., &c. 

The principal results of the journey described in these papers 
are: — 

1. A visit to a very remarkable region, called es-Safah, lying at 
above half a degree east of the northern portion of the mountains of 
the Hauran, and of which region hitherto only very imperfect 
accounts had been obtained by Burckhardt, Porter, and others, from 
information they had got from the Arabs of the desert, to whom 
alone this region was known. It resembles almost exactly the 
Lejah.* Like that wonderful region, it forms a complete island of 
basalt, and its interior is rent in the wildest manner ; crevices so 
wide and deep that no one can venture across them. Indeed, it 
seems as if the whole had once been a mass of molten matter, and 
while in that state acted on simultaneously by some internal con- 
vulsive force and by some violent external force, and then suffered 
almost suddenly to cool. 

» See Porter, ' Damascus,' vol. ii. p. 240. 
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Perhaps there are few instances of more curious volcanic regions 
than the Lejah and the Safah. 

2. The discovery of a vast tract in the Desert, called el-Harrah, 
and covered with loose basaltic stones, extending for five days' 
journey eastward, while the mean breadth would be about two 
days' journey ; forming, in short, a zone or belt in the fine rich 
plain which extends without intermission from the Hauran to the 
Euphrates. 

3. The discovery of a chain of hills rising out of the region 
es-Safah and extending in a direction nearly north and south — a 
chain above 30 miles in length, and of which the southernmost peak 
had been the only portion hitherto known to us, and marked in otir 
latest maps as a solitary hill. 

4. The discovery of numerous cities or towns of the very highest 
antiquity situated on the eastern border of es-Safah, and at different 
parts of the stony region el-Harrah. 

5. The still more interesting discovery of inscriptions in some 
unknown character engraved on the polished surfaces of the basaltic 
stones of el-Harrah, and accompanied by figures of animals and 
other representations. 

These were the chief results of the journey described in the first 
paper. 

The second paper gives an account of: — ■ 

1. The whole eastern border of the Jebel ed-Druz, which had not 
been explored; and among these mountains many ancient towns 
were found, similar to, though some of them more important than, 
the towns in the centre of the Hauran. 

2. Of a vast number of cities and towns scattered over the Desert 
south and east of the Hauran, and of such high antiquity that they 
may probably claim to be the oldest towns now existing ; and yet 
not mere sites, not heaps of ruins, but many of them still in as per- 
fect a state as when the old people of this land dwelt in them — the 
streets perfect, the houses perfect, the rooms perfect, and the great 
stone doors still hanging, so that to-morrow a new race might take 
possession and " occupy" any one of these old places. The man- 
sions are naturally to be had " unfurnished," but the fixtures are 
there, and the doors shut easily. The whole region east of the 
Hauran was unexplored ground. The Hauran itself was first visited 
by Seetzen in the beginning of the present century. He was fol- 
lowed by Burckhardt, who was anxious to explore the whole eastern 
side of the chain of mountains Jebel ed-Druz, which forms the geo- 
graphical limit of the Hauran. Burckhardt, however, in this was 
disappointed, owing to the unfriendly reception he met with from 
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the Druses of the mountains, under whose protection it was alone 
possible to venture on the border of the Desert. He merely crossed 
the mountains, and then returned and finished his journey in the 
centre of the Hauran. Since his time the Haur&n has been visited 
by only a few travellers, the most recent and most enterprising 
being Mr. Porter, whose excellent book gives the most detailed 
account we have of the Land of Bashan. This gentleman much 
wished to visit the eastern side of the mountains, and to follow an 
ancient road which he saw from the castle of Salkhad (the ancient 
Salcah), and which he heard extends across the Desert to Basrah on 
the Tigris. His time, however, would not permit him to go east 
of Salkhad, but it was his strong conviction that important results 
would arise from a journey in the eastern desert. It was from Mr. 
Porter's accounts of what he had seen from Salkhad, and of what 
he had gathered from the natives, that Mr. Graham was induced to 
make the hazardous journey into the Desert, for the difficulties and 
privations of which he was so amply repaid by his discovery of 
these old towns and strange inscriptions. 

It is the firm conviction of the author of these papers that we 
have, in the Hauran, the ancient Bashan itself, still remaining the 
cities which already existed when the Israelities conquered Og ; 
and, ancient as these seem, he looks upon the more eastern of towns 
which he found far out in the Desert as dating from a still older 
period, and probably the work of the first Hamite emigrants from 
Shinar. The reasons for this belief are given in detail in the papers. 
Of the inscriptions nothing has yet been made. Whether they are 
of the same age as the buildings is difficult to say, but that they are 
of a very ancient form all philologists will probably agree. The 
fac-similes, together with a paper on the inscriptions, will be pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society. If ever de- 
cyphered, we may hope that they will throw light on the history 
of this remarkable country, of whose early inhabitants we know 
nothing more than the short accounts we glean from the Penta- 
teuch, but whose works are before us in these old towns, which 
stand as witnesses to all posterity of the truth of the early 
Scriptures. 

The President. — I am glad that you have already returned your thanks so 
heartily to Mr. Cyril Graham for this very valuable communication, which has 
thrown so much light on the comparative geography of a region so interesting 
to all Christians. I have myself no knowledge of this region, but there are 
gentlemen present who have, I believe, approached near to it ; and with refer- 
ence to what has been written upon it, I need not remind you that several 
Englishmen have explored portions of the adjacent country. Mr. Churchill 
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lived many years amongst these Druses who occupy the northern part of 
Lebanon, and married a person of that country. Mr. Walpole traversed the 
country from Syria right across the Arabian Desert, but in a much more 
northerly direction. No European traveller that I am aware of has explored 
the region that Mr. Graham has now described to you. He has extended his 
inquiry farther to the south-east of Damascus than any former traveller. 1 
need not say with what fidelity and truthfulness he has given you a picture of 
the cities described in the ancient writings. I may add, that independently of 
that absorbing topic — the reference to Holy Scripture — I feel exceedingly in- 
terested in the sketch he has given us both of the topography of the country 
and of that fine people the Druses. Lord Lindsay, who went down farther 
southward, to the edge of the region which Mr. Graham has examined, speaks 
of the Druses as a noble and gentlemanlike race. He writes of them as " noble 
gentlemen," and I really think that our excellent traveller has made us attached 
to these Druses. He has spoken of them as a fine people, as his protectors 
from the hostile Arabs, and as his best friends. I trust we shall hear more of 
them through the discussion, and I hope some gentlemen will put some per- 
tinent questions to Mr. Graham with respect to them and the architecture 
prevailing in that region. I understand on the last occasion the attention of 
the Society was called to the physical and geological portions of the paper, 
and that it was supposed that some elevation of the country might have caused 
the desiccation and produced the desert condition of the present land. I 
understand from Mr. Graham that such is not his opinion. On the contrary, 
I learn that the country is still very fertile, and that it is solely owing to the 
mismanagement of the Turkish government, and to the continual inroads of 
the Arabs, that this region has become a desert. 

Mb. W. J. Hamilton, f.r.g.s., with reference to a few remarks from Sir 
Henry Eawlinson, stated that he could not agree with Sir Henry Eawlinson that 
these great changes of elevation were continually going on, or that they came 
within the historic period. No doubt local changes had occasionally taken 
place, as in the case of Monte Nuovo and the Gulf of Baise, near Naples ; 
but when great districts had been elevated so gradually as not to produce any 
convulsion sufficient to overturn buildings, the lapse of time during which this 
elevatory action was going on would generally be so great as to remove its 
date far beyond the historic period ; and, according to Mr. Graham, the build- 
ings here were in such a condition as to show that no sudden elevation had 
taken place. There were, no doubt, large districts in Asia Minor, where the 
elevation of the country had been so gradual that even the stratification of the 
tertiary formations had not been disturbed : therefore it certainly was within 
the range of possibility that elevation might have taken place in the district 
without causing any disturbance or injury to the buildings. But there was 
no evidence within the historic period that any great change of level had 
taken place in the district alluded to. 

The paper itself was one of great interest, as the district eastward of the 
Trachonitis had hitherto been very little examined. 

Mb. Cybil Graham said, any active volcanic agency must have been long 
anterior to the building of the cities to all appearance. 

Dr. Kinkel, f.r.g.s. — With respect to the drawing of the head to which Mr. 
Graham has called our attention, it is decidedly of Greek or Roman origin. 
First of all, it seems not to be the head of a female ; it is the head of a male 
deity, which I think is evident from the broad forehead, from the manly features, 
and more especially from the indication of beard under the nose. This beard 
is evidently there, for if we follow the line of the cheek we see it is distinctly 
formed ; and if it were a female head it could not be there. Besides, the 
tracing of the hair shows that this is not an ancient Oriental figure. In the 
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treatment of the head in ancient Oriental work we find a certain regular out- 
line of the hair ; the hair is plain and straight. Now the lock to the left is 
entirely flowing, and flowing in so graceful a form, though a little exaggerated, 
that it can only helong to a very late period of time. I would say likewise 
that the eyebrows have the trace of the male form, aDd not the female, inas- 
much as ancient art draws female eye-brows in the form of a semi-circle. 
Here, however, there is a straight connexion of two curves, which is more the 
character of the male head. I would also state that if this is the head of a 
divinity, and not a portrait, it is probably the head of Apollo, an identifica- 
tion of the Roman God of the Sun with the god worshipped in Palmyra. 
That it is supposed to be a woman may arise from the appearance of the filet, 
but there seems to me to be visible on the forehead nothing but a tuft 
of hair. This head evidently belongs to the period of the amalgamation 
between the Bast and the West. We have heard of Roman inscriptions found 
in Palmyra, and the connexion between Palmyra and the West is evident ; 
and so it is very natural that Palmyra, which had a great deal of Roman 
civilization within its walls, may have been influenced by it in these matters. 
Therefore I do not think we can lay this head down as an old work. But the 
door evidently belongs to the period when the old cities were built. 

Dr. Truman, p.k.g.s. — I should like to ask Mr. Graham whether he found 
any metallic fastenings to the door, as I see an indication of something like a 
bolt or a lock on it ; and whether he found any specimens of a perfect arch in 
those cities ? 

Mr. Graham. — No doubt that mark is the place where an iron bolt once 
went. In every one of the houses I found the marks of such bars. The 
iron of course would have been taken away long ago by the Arabs, for those 
cities have been uninhabited for a considerable period. The hole underneath, 
which is always there, like our key-hole, was no doubt intended for a lock. 
There is no trace of any lock having been fastened on : probably it was some 
apparatus to enable the man from without to open his own door without 
ringing the bell. 

Dr. Truman. — Did you find any specimens of an arch ? 

Mr. Graham. — I found many instances of perfect arches. That would be, I 
am told, an argument against the antiquity which I give to those cities. I 
did not find the arch in all of them ; indeed I found the arch almost only 
within El Hauran ; there I found the arch very frequently in houses which 
were decidedly built long anterior to the time of the Romans, because they 
frequently bore a Greek inscription which the owner of the house put over his 
door. In those houses we found such arches, but it has been suggested to me 
that they might have been introduced afterwards. 

Mr. E. Hbnbagb, p.r.g.s. — Perhaps Mr. Graham will be kind enough to 
answer me a question or two with respect to the roofs of these houses. You 
have described numerous large cities in which there are houses that persons 
might almost take possession of in the present day. Are there any roofs, and if 
so in what style of architecture are they ? Secondly, in the walls of the Cyclo- 
pean or any other period are there any gateways, and of what style are they ? 
You have described one public building — was that the only public building 
you saw in all those eities, or have you reason to suppose that those cities 
were destitute of large public buildings, because that would be a most singular 
fact ? Thirdly, with regard to the inscriptions on the stones, you have stated 
that one of them is something like that on a sarcophagus : now in going over 
these plains which were strewn with stones over a very large space, was there 
no appearance of graves or anything that would lead to the supposition that 
these stones might be the tomb-stones of a large public cemetery ? 

Mr. Graham. — First, with regard to the roofs of the houses : in those 
houses, like all Eastern houses, the roofs were flat. The construction of the 

VOL. II. p 
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houses was simply this : — Imagine a square building composed of large blocks 
of hewn stone, and from the walls numerous blocks of stone, sometimes 18, 
20, or 25 feet in length, stretch right across. In the space between these 
stones, smaller blocks are laid in very tight. In many instances I found these 
quite perfect ; and no doubt the former inhabitants, like the Druses of the 
present day, when they took possession of a house, thatched over the roof with 
something and put gravel in between. Next, with regard to the walls of the 
city — I found many cities with walls. The walls were not very high, and 
they must have been used more as a place for the people to stand behind as a 
kind of protection, just as the Turks are fond of doing at the present day, than 
as walls of a city. But in many cities I found walls, especially in that great 
city Um el-Jemal in the desert south of Bosra, higher than and as perfect as 
the walls of Jerusalem. I found gates sometimes, but not very frequently, in 
the walls. They were generally blocks of stone 8 or 10 feet high, and swing 
precisely in the same manner as I have shown you in this door, only there 
were two doors on the principle of folding doors. The next question was, I 
think, with regard to the inscriptions. 

Mr. Heneage. — Whether there were any remains of graves or inscriptions 
to lead you to suppose that it was a public cemetery outside the town ? 

Mr. Graham. — No ; the stones where those curious inscriptions were found 
were loose stones lying in the desert. The whole desert for a space of about 5 
days' journey —a camel journey — from west to east, and from 2J to 3 days' 
journey from north to south, is covered with loose basaltic stones, polished, 
and on the surface of those stones in some places I found numbers of inscrip- 
tions, such as are now upon the table before me. They are, generally, figures 
of animals very rudely cut, which I am sure no gentleman will say is a high 
style of art. The inscriptions themselves cannot be deciphered. At the last 
meeting Sir H. Bawlinson stated that they were Phoenician inscriptions of the 
most ancient kind we have ever seen. It seems very presumptuous to disagree 
with so high an authority as Sir H. Bawlinson, but I do not believe them to 
be Phoenician. Thinking it might interest you who are here this evening, I 
have copied a portion of the inscription which was found on the sarcophagus of 
Esmanazar, King of Sidon. It has lately been deciphered ; and although on 
such a short view you may not be able to pronounce any identity between that 
inscription and this, it will be interesting to see a portion of the longest 
iuscription we have in the Phoenician language. 

Dr. Worthington, f.r.g.s. — May I be allowed to ask a question or two with 
respect to the head now before us ? Surely it cannot be the impression upon 
any person's mind but that that head is of comparatively modern sculpture. 
In no respect is there any character about it of the ancient Astarte, Milton's 
Queen of Heaven. It may be a female head, but I confess I trace nothing of 
the character of Astarte upon it. I should be glad to know whether Mr. 
Graham traced among the Druses anything connected with the worship of the 
calf. That is an interesting question, into which Lord Ellesmere some time 
since inquired, and Mr. Poole of the British Museum recently deciphered some 
manuscripts to show that the Druses still worship the calf. 

Mr. Graham. — With respect to the head, I do not wish to defend its anti- 
quity. It may be very modern indeed, but it does not affect my cities. I 
found it merely in one of those ancient cities which no doubt was afterwards 
inhabited by the Bomans. Next, to come to the Druses : I cannot say that I 
ever traced among them any worship of the calf, or, indeed, any other form of 
worship. All I know of their religion is solely what I have read in that re- 
markable work which was brought to France early in this century, and trans- 
lated by M. de Sacy, a great Orientalist, and published in Paris in two 
volumes. There you find the only information about the religion of the 
Druses. They won't talk about the subject. The only thing I remarked is a 
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curious theory they have with regard to China. I may first say that the 
general feature of their religion is that they helieve in one God essentially. 
They believe the Deity to be incarnate ; they believe he has been incarnate 
several times. They believe that the first and noblest creature of the Deity is 
a principle they call Universal Intelligence, which has likewise been incarnate ; 
but they never talk of this subject. They believe in the transmigration of 
souls. They believe that a good Druse will have a reward hereafter, and that 
the soul of a bad Druse will go into the body of a camel or a dog. But, 
with regard to rewards, they believe they will go into China. They believe 
that China is peopled with Druses. Whenever I met them they began to ask 
me about China very eagerly. I was afraid to inform them that we were at 
war with China, lest I might suffer from our fighting with the departed spirits 
of good Druses. They universally told me that they came originally from 
China, and they seemed to know that China is beyond India. Now the name 
of China is totally unknown to the Arabs of the desert, and the more peace- 
able inhabitants of Syria. It is only heard among the educated in great cities ; 
however, Druses not only know its name, but they have a confused notion of 
where it is situated. They believe they came from China, and that after 
death they shall assemble again there as in Paradise. With regard to the 
worship of the calf, I can say nothing, because they never worship nor pray in 
public like the Mahomedans, and they are especially careful not to talk about 
religion. But since you ask me about this, I may mention one point in which 
I take great interest. There is at present a large opening for missionary 
labour among the Druses. They are bound to us English by particular ties, 
and at the present moment a missionary or a teacher would be received by 
them with open arms ; he would not only not be molested, but would be 
treated with the greatest kindness, and schools might be organized which one 
day might be most valuable as a centre-point, in Hauran especially, for mis- 
sions to the Moslems and to the people round about. From certain kindnesses 
and protection they received from Mr. Wood, our late Consul at Damascus, 
they are deeply indebted to the English, and now is the time for commencing 
such a work. 

Dr. Ph. Barth, f.r.g.s. — With regard to the inscriptions, Mr. Graham has 
called our attention to a Phoenician monument which has lately been found, and 
he said he thought there was some similarity between the letters of the inscrip- 
tion found by him and the inscriptions on the stones in these remarkable 
cities. It is very strange that many of those letters are entirely identical with 
the letters still in use with the Berber tribes of North Africa. The Berber 
tribes have an alphabet, and many of their letters are identical with the 
Phoenician letters. I find among these letters of. Mr. Graham many forms 
which are entirely similar with the forms of the Berber alphabet. It only 
remains a question whether these signs represent the same letters as in the 
alphabet still in use among the North African tribes ? With regard to the 
existence of Greek inscriptions, I would observe that their existence is alone 
not sufficient proof of their antiquity, because Greek inscriptions are found 
throughout the whole of Syria and Asia Minor. It is necessary to look at the 
shape of the letters to determine the antiquity of the inscriptions. Greek 
inscriptions were used down to the end of the fifth and sixth century. I do 
not know whether the inscriptions spoken of are of older date. Perhaps Mr. 
Graham will give us some information with regard to that point. 

Mr. Graham. — First, I must state that Dr. Barth misunderstood me in 
saying that I supposed the inscriptions to be similar to the Phoenician. I said 
Sir Henry Eawlinson thought so. I do not think they are Phoenician. In 
comparing them with Phoenician, I can only identify for certain one letter ; 
in both cases it is the round — that is, supposing mine to be Semitic. But 
supposing it not to be Semitic, there is not then even that identity. The 

p 2 
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form is so unlike the form of any other alphabet that I have yet seen, that I 
can say nothing on the subject. There are some letters which you might 
fancy were Greek, and some Aramaic, and some Chaldean. I got one whole 
inscription which at first I thought was Hebrew ; but, on the other hand, 
some of them are so unlike anything Semitic, that I was forced at first to 
believe that we had two sets of language. On careful examination, however, 
I found 85 distinct symbols or marks. I do not say that they all represent 
different sounds, or rather that they have all different radical values ; I think 
many of them are combined letters — that is, that they represent a combination 
of letters. I am very much interested in what Dr. Barth has stated with 
reference to the Berber alphabet. I have not yet had the opportunity of seeing 
it, but I hope he will do me the favour to show me the inscriptions to which 
he refers ; and I have no doubt, if there are several letters similar in both, 
that we may be able to trace out something. At present there is no clue 
whatever to the inscriptions. 

Mb. Crawfurd, f.r.g.s. — May I ask Mr. Graham whether this character 
seems to be written from right to left or from left to right ? I have no doubt 
myself it is an original character. There is nothing very remarkable in sup- 
posing that such -a character should be found, or that there should be several in 
the same country. I think in India there are eight or ten distinct alphabets, 
apparently separate inventions. In those parts of India with which I am 
best acquainted I counted eight or nine different alphabets. The one in 
question is extremely rude. But to have made an alphabet at all is a matter 
of great merit, and none but an ingenious race of men could have done it. 
No negro race has ever invented an alphabet, and no American race has ever 
done so. The Semitic race is evidently the most ingenious and energetic race 
of former ages. They bear a near resemblance in that respect to Europeans. 
I cannot help thinking that, if placed under more favourable auspices, they 
would have been a great and conquering people, which they never were, the 
Arabs excepted. With respect to the climate, my own belief is, that no change 
whatever has really taken place. The upheaving of the land, if there has been 
any, would produce no effect as far as the water is concerned. The rising of the 
land must have arisen from meteorological causes. I would ask Mr. Graham 
if he has found any remains of tanks or reservoirs for water, extending four or 
five miles in length, for the purpose of irrigating a vast extent of country ? 
What he has stated with respect to the small reservoirs found in towns would 
answer only for drinking purposes; they would never be sufficient for the 
fertilisation of country to furnish food for a dense population such as El 
Hauran evidently must have contained. How was this population supported ? 
We find in Scripture that sheep and oxen abounded. We know very well that 
sheep will exist without water for eighteen months at a time, but oxen must 
have water over and over again in the course of the day, even in a wet climate 
like our own. My notion is that there must have been extensive reservoirs. 
There were no rivers, no other means of supplying food for a dense population, 
except by extensive reservoirs, such as exist in several parts of India, espe- 
cially in the Carnatie. Before I sit down I should like to ask also whether 
Mr. Graham saw any representations of the celebrated bulls of Bashan, so 
often spoken of? 

Mr. Graham.— There are tanks, and what I should call very large tanks 
indeed, about the size of the one in the Green Park, Piccadilly ; but there 
are none of the size Mr. Crawfurd speaks of, four or five miles in length. I 
never saw any of that size. But with regard to the water, I may mention 
a curious thing, that what I said with Tespect to these cities south and 
east of Hauran is applicable to Hauran in the present day. There are thirty- 
two or thirty-three towns inhabited by Druses ; there is no water except what 
Mis from the clouds, and there are only ten or twelve days' rain in the year. 
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Yet they collect this water very carefully, cover it over, and it lasts a long 
time. There are no trees in Hauran, except on the western side of the 
mountain, where there are springs ; but in the plain of Hauran there are no 
trees and no water. I found no bulls engraved on the stones; but the 
country where I found the stones is to the east of Hauran a good way. In 
Hauran Itself none of these inscriptions were found. It shows that the people 
who inhabited the country to the far east must have been a different race 
from the inhabitants of Bashan. It is only there I found the inscriptions. In 
the Hauran inscriptions are plentiful indeed ; but there are none in these cities 
in the desert. These cities never seem to have been under Roman rule ; they 
seem to have been deserted long before the cities in the Hauran were. They 
seem to have been cut off from the others ; and, therefore, I can well account 
for there being no bulls put upon the stones. 1 found many curious things — 
a greyhound, a monkey, and an Arab on horseback running a man through ; 
but all on the very lowest scale of art. The inscriptions, I think, are read 
from left to right, and from right to left. 

The Pbesident. — I can only repeat my best thanks to Mr. Cyril Graham 
for this very remarkable communication. I coincide with him entirely as to 
the probable cause of the desiccation — at least of the want of water, by the 
destruction of large forests which formerly existed in that country. I have 
seen examples of it myself in Russia. The loss of water, the lowering of the 
great rivers in that country, the desiccation of the lakes, and the actual drying 
up of lands which were formerly wet and spongy, are entirely owing to the 
cutting down of vast forests which formerly existed, and which, attracting 
the clouds, caused the rain to fall. We have no need to refer this desiccation 
to any geological elevation of the country. That simple cause will alone 
account for the phenomenon. 



Ninth Meeting, Monday, March 22nd, 1858. 

Sir EODERICK I. MUECHISON, President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — Major W. H. Sitwell, Dr. Geo. Webster, Sir Culling 
Eardley, H. R. Grellet, William Lockhart, A. Trotter, A. Vardon, and 
R. F. Williams, Esqrs., were presented upon their election. 

Elections. — The Rev. Thomas Marziot, Henry G. Bohn, L. P. Casella, 
Stephen Cave, Cyril C. Graham, Robert M'-Kerrell, James Ewing Mathe- 
son, John Henning Nix, and Thomas George Staveley, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows. 

The Papers read were — 

1. Contributions to the Knowledge of New Guinea. By Dr. Salomon 

Muller. 
Communicated by John Yeats, Esq., f.r.g.s. 
This was an account of those parts of New Guinea which are least 
known to Europeans, namely, the south and south-west coasts. It 
was accompanied by a large map containing the latest observations, 
soundings of the Princess Marianne Strait, and views of the land 
in the neighbourhood of Triton Bay, &c. 



